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TWO OPPOSED STRATEGIES 


MERICAN newspapers have been commenting 

on the rejection of the European Defense Com- 
munity by the French Parliament. The writer Doro- 
thy Thompson says: “Nobody has the honesty to 
tell the truth: the United States has merely suffered 
an unmitigated defeat of the only idea and policy it 
had for Europe, and is now in no position to suggest 
alternatives, having already rejected them. The ob- 
sequies over which a discreet silence is briefly main- 
tained are not for a ‘friend,’ but for an American 
policy.” 

It is an even more serious matter, however, since it 
concerns the main problem of United States strategy. 

Napoleon, who was a warrior with a realistic sense, 
toward the end of his life remarked that wars are 
won or lost for moral reasons. When both camps have 
more or less equal armaments, the moral factor wins 
the battle. And in the long run, regardless of the in- 
equality of the armies, the one with world opinion 
on its side commands respect and wins the war. Any 
war. 

The United States’ errors in Europe all have the 
same origin: the considering of only one side of the 
question—military strategy (points of departure, ra- 
dius of projection, dispersion of objectives in our own 
country and concentration of fire over the opponent). 
This, however, is the least important aspect of the 
problem. It would have some value if America were to 
begin the war with an unexpected attack. But we 
know that this will not happen because it contradicts 
its principles. America will defend itself when an- 
other power starts the war. This is the way it should 
be. When honest people are obliged to fight they 
never strike the first blow, but the last. 

But whether the United States takes the initiative 
or merely answers the attack, the moral factor is 
equally decisive. In addition to Napoleon’s remark, 
we have all seen it verified in the recent wars. There 
are two strategies, then, one based on physical geog- 
raphy and one that works on the political and moral 
map. If they go together or are at least parallel, 
victory is easy. In America these two strategies are 
not only separated but opposed and in conflict. What 
the Americans gain on the one hand, they lose on the 
other. But does North America gain something with 


its strictly military strategy? There are reasons for 
doubt. 
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Spain can have strategic value, although less than 
Greece or Turkey, and no more than North Africa. 
In any case it depends on what happens during the 
first few days of fighting. There is a generally rec- 
ognized and accepted fact, however: the ideological 
value of Spanish democracy since 1936 when the 
Civil War began (a war still unfinished). The im- 
mense significance of the wounded but not van- 
quished Spanish democracy is still a fact in a large 
part of the world. 

American aid to Spain—concerning which many 
of us have preferred to keep silent until the results 
can be seen—would seem quite all right to us if it 
really were help to Spain and not to the band set up 
in power by Hitler and Mussolini. The worst of it 
all is that this help recommended by military strategy 
is accompanied—the facts speak for themselves—by . 
a catastrophic result on the ideological and moral 
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plane. These results invalidate the measures of mili- 
tary precaution everywhere. 

The help to Franco has been parsimonious, but no 
sooner was the pact signed than the Spanish Fascist 
newspapers began broadcasting far and wide: “Amer- 
ica has come to our side and we have not taken a 
single step or changed our position. We are just 
where we always were.” Since Franco began boasting 
about American aid European public opinion against 
America has increased enormously. And what is 
happening in France? England? In western Germany 
the last elections have just revealed a similar tendency. 
And all of this represents a serious political failure 
for the United States, as Dorothy Thompson says. 

The French people do not like having on their 
southern frontier a regime set up by the Nazis who 
invaded, humiliated and ravaged their country. With 
American aid to Franco and the simultaneous re- 
arming of Germany the French have the impression 
that the United States is following a plan similar to 


Hitler’s in 1939. Even though American intentions — 


are quite different, the similarity of the strategy must 
strike the French as an insult. And regardless of what 
one may feel like saying about France, no one can 
deny it the mght to be sensitive and susceptible on 
this score. 

The English people too, are hostile to Franco and 
Fascism. The workers’ organizations which have fre- 
quently shown sympathy for America have been 
protesting against the aid to Franco from the very 
beginning, and have recently declared their opposition 
to the policy followed by the United States in the 
East as well as the West. The pact with Franco was 
the last straw and is driving the great majority of the 
English far beyond the radius of Washington’s in- 
fluence. The Russians understand this and are trying 
to profit by it. 

Thanks to American aid to Franco the assistance 
of Yugoslavia in time of crisis can be problematical. 
Among Tito’s most deep-seated phobias is the memory 
of Hitler, Mussolini and their lesser disciple: Franco. 
Many of the political and military leaders of Yugo- 
slavia were in the Spanish Civil War, with the Re- 
public. To line up beside Franco in a European war 
will not make Tito very popular among the Yugo- 
slavs. Furthermore, Tito’s benevolent neutrality to- 
ward Russia would nullify the most adverse political 
event suffered by Soviet Russia in her short history: 
the physical and doctrinal schism within her empire. 

In the United States the coincidence of the Franco 
pact with the intensification of the McCarthy cam- 
paign has begun to confuse and divide public opinion, 
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while stirring up passions to a pitch hitherto unsur- 
passed in this century. One might go so far as to say 
that some one is interested in creating the same kind 
of situation that existed in Spain in 1936. Although 
it will never be the same. Those who feed such an 
ominous desire will not have a Nazi Germany or 
Fascist Italy on their side. That chapter of history is 
finished and will not be repeated. 

A complete lack of political sense has accompanied 
the military strategy. The situation is still more grave 
if we think of the vast importance that the ideological 
element will have in the third world war. 

The bad thing about this situation is that once 
started it snowballs. In a not distant future American 
diplomacy will have to face greater difficulties. For 
the moment defeat on the plane of moral strategy 
is evident and we enemies of brown, blue or red 
Fascism certainly regret it. 

What are the advantages of the military strategy? 
Since North America is not going to take the initia- 
tive in the attack, these advantages are undiscernible. 
In time of crisis treaties generally deteriorate. The 
Spanish Fascists who have never attacked Russia, 
but communism, know that their alliance with North 
America can make propitiatory victims of them in 
time of conflict. Their neutrality, on the other hand, 
could be advantageous. They have more to fear from 
Russian hostility than from breaking the Washington 
pact. The democracies, and especially America, do 
not like violence or reprisals. But just in case, Franco 
on two occasions has declared that communism in- 
side Russia is different from that outside, and that 
“it is not bad.” Other friends of Franco’s—Perén 
in Argentina, for example—get along very well, even 
with the communists “outside.” The signs are un- 
mistakable. 

The North American policy toward Franco has 
caused indignation in Europe, disconcertion in Ameri- 
ca, confusion everywhere, and very definite and tan- 
gible consequences in the places where future danger 
looms nearest. Principally in England, France, as 
well as both West and East Germany. 

Wars are decided by moral factors—said Napoleon, 
who understood the business. If the United States 


had maintained its animadversion toward regimes of © 


violence and tyranny, France’s suspicions would have 

greatly diminished, a part of the French masses today 

in the hands of the communists would be with de- 

mocracy, and the English people would maintain 

their impassioned loyalty to the United States, con- 

sidering it the standard of world freedoms and the 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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SILENCE AND LITERATURE 


OWARD the end of World War II there was a 

moment of promise in Spain when it seemed that 
the generation which grew to maturity during the 
terrible Civil War had at last found its literary voice 
and was moving into the front ranks. First a young 
man of 26, Camilo José Cela, and then a girl of 24, 
Carmen Laforet, each published a novel which 
proved to be a literary sensation as well as a best- 
seller. At the same time several slightly older writers, 
like Ignacio Agusti, Agustin de Foxa and Juan 
Antonio de Zunzunégui, who had started writing 
before the War without attracting much attention, 
also came to the fore. 


The younger generation has not quite lived up to 
its promise, but nevertheless it has some solid achieve- 
ments to its credit. 


Cela’s first novel, La Familia de Pascual Duarte 
(The Family of Pascual Duarte), is the life story of 
a peasant from Estremadura who is executed for a 
number of crimes, culminating in the murder of his 
mother. The execution takes place during the Civil 
War, in Badajoz, shortly after the town has been 
occupied by Franco’s forces, but the novel makes 
no reference to the war or, for that matter, to cur- 
rent politics. It is rather in the old tradition of the 
classical Spanish picaresque novel, although its at- 
mosphere of brooding gloom and bloodstained vio- 
lence has very modern overtones. The form, too, is 
traditional: Pascuai Duarte writes down his story 
before his execution and his manuscript is presented 
together with a number of other testimonies which 
complete his story. Where Cela is most effective in 
La Familia de Pascual Duarte is in his language and 
style, where he presents some startling innovations. 


Carmen Laforet’s novel, Nada (Nothing), de- 
scribes a year in the life of a girl who comes to 
Barcelona from the provinces to study at the Uni- 
versity. She lives as a poor relation with a family 
of’ relatives, and the novel’s principle theme is the 
disintegration of this family. It is not a pretty story— 
one of hunger, drink, gambling, unhappy love and 
suicide—but the atmosphere is not altogether gloomy. 
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There are satirical glimpses of Barcelona’s Bohemian 
life among students and painters, and of its arriviste 
bourgeoisie. And there even is a happy ending of 
sorts: the heroine escapes from the family and goes 
to live with a friend in Madrid. The novel is said 
to be autobiographical and the action takes place 
after the Civil War, but as in La Familia de Pascual 
Duarte there is no direct reference to politics. True, 
the Civil War infringes on the lives of the characters 
—there are flashbacks about it—but the regime is 
completely ignored. ‘This omission has been noted by 
Republican exiles and Nada has been described by 
some of them, including the novelist Arturo Barea, 
as a veiled attack on the regime. On the other hand, 
a Republican whose experiences in Franco’s Spain 
were recently published in France under the nom-de- 
plume of Juan Hermanos (the book is titled La fin 
de l’espoir and has an introduction by Sartre) states 
that Nada describes correctly the position of most 
intellectuals in Spain: they lament the moral de- 
gredation produced by the regime, but do nothing 
about it. Be that as it may, Nada remains the nearest 
approach to a description of Spanish reality produced 
so far in Franco’s Spain, and it is regrettable that, 
unlike La Familia de Pascual Duarte, it has yet to be 
translated into English. (There are French, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish and Czech translations. ) 


Barcelona is also the scene of a series of novels by 
Ignacio Agusti, published under the collective and 
significant title of La ceniza fué arbol (The Ashes 
Were Once a Tree). The series traces the rise and 
decline of the Barcelona bourgeoisie during the last 
hundred years. The first two novels of the series, El 
viudo Rius (The Widower Rius) and Mariona 
Rebull, bring the story up to the turn of the century, 
with the anarchist uprisings and their sanguinary re- 
pression as highlights. 


The scene of Zunzunégui’s novels and short stories 
is his native Bilbao, an industrial center second only 
to Barcelona. The heroes of Chiplichandli (the Basque 
corruption of the English “shipchandler’’) and Ay 
... estos hijos! (Ah... These Sons!) have something 
of the picaresque rogue about them, but there is also 
an element of fantasy in these novels which recalls 
the work of another Basque, Pio Baroja. 








Agustin de Foxa, an intimate friend of Curzio 
Malaparte who is featured prominently in the latter’s 
autobiographical Kaputt, has published Madrid de 
Corte a Checa (Madrid, from Court to Cheka), which 
is generally regarded as the best novel of the Civil 
War as seen from Franco’s viewpoint. 


But the last few years have marked stagnation, 
rather than progress, in the work of these writers. 
Carmen Laforet has published little since Nada except 
some rather undistinguished short stories. She has 
been fully occupied with her family—she married a 
journalist and is now the mother of three girls— 
and it looked at one time as if she might retire from 
the literary scene. However, in recent months she 
has become active once again, and in a lecture at a 
Barcelona literary club, which I attended, she spoke 
of the writers who had influenced her work. Of the 
Spaniards, she mentioned the poets Garcilaso and 
Juan Ramén Jimenez (the latter now living in Puerto 
Rico as an exile), and the novelist Galdés. Other 
influences were Proust, Virginia Woolf, D. H. 
Lawrence and Dostoievski. She said that she had been 
fascinated by the tortured face of Lawrence in a 
photograph of him used as the frontispiece to one of 
his books; and that she had hesitated a long time 
before she actually dared to read Dostoievski—she 
felt in such great awe of his genius. At that time she 
was writing a second novel, set in the Canary Islands 
where she grew up, and this work, it was felt, should 
prove whether or not she is really a novelist, or only 
a woman who happens to have written one good 
book. The novel, La Isla y el Demonio (The Island 
and the Demon), has since been published and it 
received great praise from Juan Ramon Jimenez, 
who considered it better written, if less sensational, 
than the famous Wada. It has also conclusively proved 
that Carmen Laforet zs a novelist. 


Cela has published many books since his first 
success, including a continuation of the great six- 
teenth century picaresque novel, Lazarillo de Tormes, 
and another novel, Pabelloén de Reposo (Pavilion of 
Rest}, which, like The Magic Mountain of Thomas 
Mann, takes place in a tuberculosis sanatorium. 
Spanish critics have found both books rather thin, 
but Cela seems less occupied with taking note of 
critical opinion than in trying to be the Valle Inclan 
of the Cafe Gijon, and behaving in general like the 
enfant terrible of Spanish letters. He has lectured on 
the aesthetics of his work, given an exhibition of his 
paintings, played the principal part in a film—profit- 
ing from his Byronesque appearance—and he threat- 
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ened to give a public concert just to prove that it 
can be done even though one does not know how to 
play the piano! His latest caprice was his conversion 
to existentialism. His existentialist novel of life in 
present-day Madrid, La Colmena (The Hive), was 
published ostentatiously in Buenos Aires and in an 
English translation, with an introduction by Arturo 
Barea, in London and New York. It is a sad book, 
in every sense of the word. 


Cela’s colleagues of the generation of °36—Agusti, 
Zunzunégui and de Foxa—have succumbed to the 
lure of journalism. Agusti is the editor of the illus- 
trated magazine, Destino, Spain’s nearest approach 
to Life, and Zunzunégui and de Foxa write for news- 


papers in Madrid. 


Since the promise of the younger generation has 
so largely fizzled out, the literary life of Spain is once 
again dominated by the “old guard,” the generation 
of °98. A current joke in Spain is that all the “coming 
young men” of Spanish literature are 70 or over. 
Some of these celebrities, like Pio Baroja, have more 
or less given up writing and live in the glories of their 
past. Even more disillusioning is the case of Pérez 
de Ayala, ex-ambassador of the Spanish Republic in 
London, who is now Franco’s cultural attaché in 
Buenos Aires. Others, however, continue to be active. 
Azorin pours out essays and short stories in a style 
which has not changed substantially since his youth, 
some fifty years ago. And Benavante wrote plays and 
directed a theatre named after him until his reecnt 
death at 89. They all came to accept the regime, 
and Azorin has gone so far as to speak at a dinner 
in honor of General Millan Astray whose notorious 
slogan during the Civil War, “Long live death and 
down with intelligence!” once drew the bitter scorn 
of the late Miguel de Unamuno. 


But not all the great figures of Spanish culture _ 


have chosen the path of degradation. José Ortega 
y Gasset, the philosopher who is perhaps Spain’s 
greatest contemporary cultural figure, has refused 
all government offers of academic posts. He lives in 
self-imposed exile in Lisbon because, as he told me, 
“the climate is better there,’ and he comes to Madrid 
only on occasional visits. His lectures on Toynbee’s 
philosophy of history appeared in Espana, a periodi- 
cal published in Tangiers which, without being either 
independent or—even less—-Republican, still is not 
subject to Spanish censorship. He told me that he was 
trying to revive Revista del Occidente, the literary 
review which was the main channel for introducing 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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FRANCE AND SPAIN IN MOROCCO 


ODAY the United States has three air bases in 

Morocco. They accommodate long-range bomb- 
ers, B-47 strato-jets, designed for massive retaliation 
in case of a third world war. Due to their geographic 
location, these bases, along with those in Tripoli, are 
the least vulnerable of all the American bases in- 
volved in the European defense strategy. But for three 
years now a deep-rooted political conflict has been 
tearing Morocco apart. This conflict is the result of 
the policies of both France and Spain in their respec- 
tive Moroccan Protectorates, and, to a lesser extent, 
of United States policy. Because it creates a situation 
of chronic insecurity in this area of such great stra- 
tegic importance, this conflict directly affects the de- 
fense of the Atlantic powers and of America. 


Spain's Position 


Relations between France, Spain and Morocco 
are regulated by three principal diplomatic treaties: 
the Madrid Covenant of 1880, the Act of Algeciras 
of 1906, and the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 1912. 
The Cherifian Empire became the Moroccan “Pro- 
tectorate” by virtue of these three agreements. This 
“Protectorate” was entrusted to France, who, in turn, 
delegated a circumscribed zone on the Mediterranean 
coast of Morocco to Spain. 

This zone was conceded to Spain because of her 
traditional rights in this area. Ceuta, one of its ports, 
had been a Spanish possession since 1580, and Spain’s 
claims there were confirmed at the Congress of Vi- 
enna. Melilla, another port in the Spanish zone, had 
been a Spanish town since 1470. Today these two 
cities are administered by Spain as “sovereign zones,” 
and they are linked administratively to two cities in 
the mother country, Algeciras and Malaga. The 
“Spanish Zone of the Protectorate” is the area sur- 
rounding these two ancient Spanish towns, Ceuta 
and Melilla. In addition, a large proportion of the 
population of Tangiers was Spanish, and has re- 
mained so. Tetuan, the fourth important town of the 
Spanish Zone, and its capital, was, until 1906, di- 
rectly subject to the exclusive control of the Sultan 
of Morocco. 

The three diplomatic treaties mentioned, and es- 
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pecially the Act of Algeciras, which was guaranteed 
by England and the United States among other coun- 
tries, ratified Spain’s claims to her ancient holdings 
in Morocco; but it is undeniable that the most beau- 
tiful section went to France. Spain, in becoming the 
“Delegate” of the “Protector,” France, was deprived 
of all her political rights, particularly with respect 
to the control of the Sultan and to his eventual suc- 
cession. The Spanish Zone was the poorest part, and 
since that time many Spanish politicians have de- 
plored the spirit of concession of Madrid in 1906; 
but never before did they proclaim, as they have 
been doing recently, that “Spain was betrayed in 
Algeciras, and that such injustice must be vindicated 
today.” 

Falange nationalism has been irritating this sore 
spot since 1936. During the World War the Falange, 
through its spokesmen, Castiella (now Ambassador to 
Rome) and Areilza (now Ambassador to Washing- 
ton), went so far as to claim for Spain a section of 
the French Zone in Morocco and a section of Algeria. 
Strange as it now seems, it is known that at the 
most dire period of the last war, during October 
1941, England, grasping frantically for any straw, 
sent word to Madrid that she was prepared to put 
pressure on France to accede to Spain’s claims in 
Morocco, on the one condition that Spain refuse 
to allow the Germans to cross through her country. 

Thus encouraged, it is not surprising that the 
Franco Government missed no opportunity, from 
then until 1945, to try to obtain a promise from 
France that she would revise the Treaties of 1906 
and 1912. But these attempts ceased from the mo- 
ment the Axis definitely appeared to have lost the 
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war, and probably would have remained subdued had 
it not been for the unfortunate decision taken by 
Paris on August 21, 1953. On that day, M. Bidault, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, believing that 
Sultan Mohammed V was personally responsible for 
the problems which menaced the security of the 
Moroccan Protectorate, had him arrested and de- 
ported to Corsica (and subsequently to Madagascar, 
where he is today) and replaced him with one of 
his relatives, Mohammed Ben Arafa. 

Spain had not been forewarned of this move, and 
she felt that France’s actions violated the terms of 
the Protectorate Treaties. The Spanish Government 
sent a note of protest to Paris which stated in part: 
“Because of the international significance of this ban- 
ishment, it is undeniable that it required prior con- 
sent of the Spanish Government, in accordance with 
Article 26 of the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 1912.” 

All through the autumn of 1953, Madrid awaited 
a conciliatory gesture from France, but none was 
forthcoming. Madrid refused recognition to the new 
Sultan, and prayers were said in all the mosques 
of the Spanish Zone for the deposed Sultan. In a 
country such as Morocco where religious life is closely 
linked to political life, this gesture could only be in- 
terpreted by the Arab world as an expression of 
Spain’s allegiance to Mohammed V and.to the policy 
he represented. Then the most regrettable incident of 
all took place. On January 21,:1954, General Garcia 
Valifio, Spain’s representative to the Caliph of Tetu- 
an, who, in turn, is there as delegate of the Sultan, 
received the dignitaries of the Spanish Zone and wel- 
comed them in a speech which insulted France. Ac- 
cording to Garcia Valifo, law and order existed in 


the Spanish Zone only; France had done nothing but 


exploit the Moroccans in Rabat and Casablanca, and 
she was bringing ruin to Morocco; and, according 


to him, Spain felt called upon to become the future 


spiritual center of Morocco. 

Such a demonstration on the part of the Spanish 
High Commissioner could not fail to ignite the fires 
of nationalist extremism and of communist terrorism. 
On Moroccan terrain, properly speaking, it was 
equivalent to a rupture of the unity of the Cherifian 
Empire, which the signers of the Treaties of 1906 
and 1912 were pledged to guarantee, and, by stirring 
up political discord throughout the Protectorate, this 
speech constituted a threat to the equilibrium which 
is indispensable to western security. 

It is impossible to tell who was really responsible 
for this attack on France. Either Garcia Valino, 
anxious to augment his personal stature before the 


Arabs and in Spanish military opinion; or perhaps 
Franco himself; or else Martin Artajo, Spanish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who, it has been said, would 
have liked to shine before his Chief in some national- 
istic gesture or other. — 

Today, the net result of all this to-do is that the 
Arabs have the illusion that Spain is going to support 
them in their aspirations, thus repaying them for 
their sponsorship of Spain in the United Nations in 
1948. And General Franco does nothing to dispel 
this impression. Only last month he had Artajo re- 
ceive in Madrid the Secretary of the Istiqlal, the 
Moroccan nationalist organization which the Spanish 
high command believes to be financially supported 
by the Communist Party. But at the same time Spain 
intimates to France that she would be disposed to 
settle the conflict. 


France's Position 

For her part, France’s position is very simple. 
Legally speaking, her case is so strong that, despite 
the proposal made by certain Frenchmen, Spain takes 
great care not to risk the public airing of her case 
before the World Court in The Hague. Politically 
speaking, however, her position is less sure. 

France’s juridical position rests on the Treaties of 
1906 and 1912. On February 13, 1954, France re- 
sponded to Spain’s protests about the deposition of 
Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef (Mohammed V) 
in the following terms: 

“In these actions France has conformed to the 
letter and the spirit of the Treaty of March 30, 1912, 
by which she contracted the triple obligation of con- 
serving peace in the Cherifian Empire, of preserving 
the dynasty and of insuring the personal security of 
the sovereign. Spain, on the other hand, in declaring 
that the Caliph of Tetuan disposes of the attributes 
of sovereignty, has taken a position that is in con- 
flict with its international commitments.” And in 
fact, the Treaty of Algeciras is based on “‘the three- 
part principle,” to quote the Treaty itself, ‘of the 
Sultan’s sovereignty, the integrity of his states and of 
economic freedom without any disparity.” 

With respect to Article 26 of the Covenant of 
1912, Spain has referred to it without quoting it, 
in affirming that said Article attributes to France the 
obligation to obtain Spain’s consent before adopting 
any measure with respect to the Sultan. The text 
of this Article, however, is as follows: ‘International 
treaties to be concluded in the future by the Sultan 
will not extend to the Spanish Zone without the 
consent of the Spanish Government.” This did not 
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assign to France an obligation to consult Spain before 
deposing the Sultan. 

Such is the letter of the Treaties upon which 
France bases justification of her position. Politically, 
however, it is conceivable that her action could have 
been carried out more adroitly. 


Political Evolution of Morocco 

Political evolution became inevitable, in Moroccan 
eyes, ever since 1943, when President Roosevelt prom- 
ised it to them. And the French military leaders who 
are most adept in Moroccan matters, as well as the 
foremost French businessmen in Morocco, all believe 
that the present statute is outdated, and that more 
liberal institutions must be created by France. It has 
not been sufficiently pointed out that the man who 
did the most lobbying against the creation of such 
liberal institutions in Morocco was none other than 
the former Sultan, Mohammed V, whose main sup- 
port in Morocco came from little feudal communities. 
The new Sultan is no different—except that he de- 
pends upon the support of other rival but equally 
feudal communities. The resulting political stagnation 
has created an atmosphere favorable to agitation and 
to the extremism of organizations such as the Istiqlal. 
Certain Americans are well informed about the fi- 
nancing of this party, which does not hesitate to 
draw from Moscow whatever it does not obtain from 
private American associations. | 

Spain, in proclaiming herself the defender of Mor- 
occan freedom—simply by refraining from recogniz- 
ing the new Sultan—now finds herself in a delicate 
situation: all she can do is make promises and then 
not keep them, because her own zone is ruled with 
an iron fist. This discrepancy is the norm in oriental 
countries where it is understood that not all words 
are to be taken at their face value. However, in this 
case her vainglorious proclamations have been such 
that the Arab League leaders in Cairo have called 
her bluff, and have requested that Spain herself be 
an example in generosity by proclaiming the inde- 
pendence of her own zone in Morocco. Such a step 
would deprive Spain of the ace that she holds in 
North Africa. 

This has served to give credit to the realists of the 
Spanish high command with Franco, who point out 
that Garcia Valifio’s anti-French policy inevitably 


backfires against Spain and threatens her future in 
North Africa. 


Banishment of the Sultan 
France could easily have arranged this with more 
courtesy to Spain. This courtesy was not in the letter 
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of the Treaties, but it would have been in France’s 
interest. 

But when, on the morning of August 21, 1953— 
after having hesitated all night—M. Bidault finally 
decided on the Sultan’s banishment, a member of 
his cabinet remarked to him that “perhaps we should 
forewarn the Spaniards.” M. Bidault answered: “Les 
Espagnoles, on s’en fout.” 

Several hours later, when measures had already 
been taken in Rabat to insure the Sultan’s departure, 
a high functionary of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs met with the Spanish Ambassador, Casa Ro- 
jas, and advised him of the French Government’s de- 
cision. Simultaneously, the Councilor of the French 
Embassy in Spain, then at San Sebastian, called upon 
Sr. Artajo to announce the matter to him. It was not 
a matter of consulting him, just a matter of advising. 

Hence Madrid’s discontent, with its dangerous re- 
percussions in Morocco. M. Mendes-France’s arrival 
in power encourages all those who hope that Morocco 
will recover her tranquility: on the one hand, he is 
prepared to respond to Madrid’s desire for a normal- 
ization of the situation in Rabat; on the other hand, 
he considers that the present Moroccan status no 
longer corresponds to contemporary international 
reality, and in this connection he can take measures 
that will put Madrid’s back to the wall. 

It seems pointless and irrelevant to inquire who is 
in the wrong. The truth today is that this explosive 
situation is perilous for the entire west; and it seems 
that in Paris, as in Madrid, hope for a peaceful 


settlement is growing, with nothing but mutual inter- 
ests in mind. 





SPAIN’S PLANS FOR MOROCCO 


The Spanish government’s plans to transfer the ports 
of Ceuta and Melilla, in the Spanish Zone of Morocco, 
into free ports, to rival Gibraltar and Tangiers, as re- 
ferred to in last month’s [bérica, are proceeding rapidly. 
The Spanish High Commissioner in Tetuan, General 
Garcia Valifo, has announced that two new thermal 
power plants are to be installed in Ceuta and Melilla, | 
to supplement inadequate power supplies. The plant to 
be installed in Ceuta is to be in operation before the 
end of 1954, and that of Melilla is to be completed 
early in 1955. 

The High Commissioner also announced that two 
more thermal centers will be installed in Spanish 
Morocco within two years, and that plans are being 
considered at present for the construction of a major 
dam and hydroelectric plant to be built in the central 
portion of the Zone by 1964, which is designed to meet 
all anticipated power needs of Spanish Morocco. 








SPAIN, A COMMUNITY OF REGIONS 


Part lil 

HE name Spain has stood for a geographical unit 

ever since antiquity. In the later administrative 
divisions of the Roman Empire, Morocco was also 
included among the Spanish provinces. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, Spain was not only a geographical concept 
but also a spiritual entity over and above its various 
constituent parts. There are many medieval references 
to “the Spains” and to “the whole of Spain.” Later 
on the collective name, “the five Spains,’—Leon 
(including Asturias and Galicia), Castile (with the 
Basque region), Navarre, Aragon (including Cata- 
lonia) and Portugal—was coined in order to indicate 
that the whole of the Iberian Peninsula was a single 
political concept, in spite of its political fragmenta- 
tion. 

Even differences of religion could not prevent 
manifestations of solidarity between the inhabitants 
of various parts of the peninsula. It is enough to 
recall here how the Moslems of the south and the 
Christians of Navarre fought together against Char- 
lemagne at Roncesvalles. And there were many po- 
litical and matrimonial alliances between Christian 
and Moslem rulers. 

The union of the Basque republics and Castile was 
absolutely spontaneous and resulted in what today 
would be called a Basco-Castilian federal union or 
confederation. It demonstrated that the Basques held 
the old spirit of Spanish solidarity to be the best 
safeguard of their liberties. This bit of history is, 
therefore, a deeply significant contribution to the 
much-studied theme of the “Spanish nationalities.” 

As for Catalonia, its Spanish patriotism and its 
sentiment of solidarity with all the other peoples of 
the peninsula is very old; it certainly preceded the 
union of the crowns by the Catholic monarchs in 
1479. The Catalans joined the other Christian states 
of Spain on numerous occasions throughout the Re- 
conquest. 

The Catalan wars of the seventeenth century were 
waged against a centralist monarchy whose troops 
were recruited from all parts of Spain, although only 
to a small extent from Castile. And in the War of 
the Spanish Succession (1700-1714), the Catalans 
were fighting, as the great Catalan historian Bosch- 
Gimpera noted, in defense of their traditional liber- 
ties, not against the other peoples of Spain with whom 
they felt ever more closely united. The defender of 
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Barcelona, Villaroel, spoke of Spain in such a way 
as to identify its cause with that of Catalonia: “We 
are fighting for ourselves and for the Spanish na- 
tion.” 

The Valencians are known as much for their 
attachment to their region as for their Spanish pa- 
triotism. Among them, the wish to live together with 
the other peoples of Spain is old and deep-rooted. In 
1332, the Valencians opposed King Alfonso IV in 
his wish to donate various cities, towns and villages 
to the Infante Don Fernando. Their spokesman, 
Guillem de Vinatea, told the King that the practical 
result of such a move would be the separation of 
Valencia from the kingdom of Aragon, and that the 
Valencians would rather die than agree to that. 
This incident is also important as an episode in 
the Valencian struggle against feudalism. 

The Navarrese, zealous in their defense of local 
liberties or fueros, have been no less zealous as pa- 
triots of Spain. The Carlists of Navarra fought two 
bitter wars in the nineteenth century for the fueros 
and against the centralist monarchy. But they did not 
fight against Spanish unity, since they believed in 
the union of the various peoples of Spain under the 
Spanish crown. 

When Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic Mon- 
archs, united the crowns of Castile and Aragon, they 
were motivated by national aspirations rather than by 
the designs of a small ruling clique. This marriage of 
two Spanish sovereigns, avoiding a union of either 
with a foreigner, was so popular an event that chil- 
dren sang songs about it in their games. 

The solidarity of all our peoples in defense of the 
nation when endangered found magnificent expres- 
sion in the War of Independence against Napoleon, 
which had such surpassing repercussions in all of 
Europe. Spanish patriotic sentiments vibrated in those 
years throughout the whole of Spain. So much so, in 
fact, that even the Catalans, who were the most re- 
cent and most resentful victims of the centralizing 
monarchy, refused to become a party to the separatist 
intrigues fomented by the French. They fought loyal- 
ly and heroically at the side of other Spaniards in 
this bitter struggle and won immortal fame in Span- 
ish history for the siege of Gerona and the incident 
in Bruc. The manner in which resistance to Napoleon 
was organized testifies not only to the patriotism of 
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Spaniards but also to their national character. For 
the Juntas, or Committees of Defense, arose spon- 
taneously, not by order of central authority, to direct 
the struggle against the invader in various regions 
and places. 

Even in Portugal a sentiment of peninsular fra- 
ternity has existed. For all the errors of Spanish 
rulers and for all the activities of foreign powers 
interested in preventing Iberian unity, it has found 
its splendid manifestations in distinguished Portu- 
guese like Oliveira Martins. And in the greatest crea- 
tion of the Portuguese literary genius, the epic Os 
Lusiadas of Gamoens, the Portuguese are considered 
as a people of Spain. A deep feeling of Hispanic 
solidarity pervades the work of Oliveira Martins, 
author of the great History of Iberian Civilization, 
a book so much admired and so often quoted by 
Unamuno—himself one of those Spaniards of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries who studied so 
passionately the common past of “all the peoples of 


Spain” and dreamed of their common future in a 
united Iberia. 





TWO OPPOSED STRATEGIES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


guarantee of future peace and prosperity. The loyalty 
and faith of the German people would also be with 
North America. Against a world bound to the United 
States by principles and interests the Russian war 
strategy would amount to little. And one could be 
sure that the international balance would not be pro- 
voked, challenged or destroyed. 

Against an America isolated to the extent of having 
on its side only the uncertain officials of Spanish 
Fascism and a part of the Vatican hierarchy—that 
is where the present policy would finally lead—any 
enemy will feel strong. And as that enemy grows by 
the accumulation of imponderables in its favor, the 
weak countries, regardless of their treaties and strategic 
interests, will move along toward a fearful neutrality. 
This will be the result of the military strategy “real- 
istically” eulogized by the technicians of the United 
States in favor of aid to Franco. At least that is how 
it looks to some millions of us who are not politicans 
or military men but who are affected by political life 
and wars like everybody else. 





Nota bene.—In the last number of IBERICA Mr. 
Madariaga comments on a few suggestions made by 
me in these same pages, giving them a political mean- 
ing, that is to say, a more reasonable meaning, at 
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least in appearance. Political truth is a civilized and 
useful truth. As a civilized man—although not very 
political—I am in agreement with most of the opinions 
of this outstanding writer. It is true that we castrense 
and “colonial” Spaniards have the same right to 
peaceful co-existence and the obligation to under- 


stand each other, as we think of a better future for 
us all. 


Spain is one, and undivided, and we are all re- 
sponsible for the misfortunes and wretchedness 
through which she has passed. Furthermore, I have 
always been convinced that most of us Spaniards 
have in our make-up the two tendencies, castrense 
and “colonial,” even though one of them may be 
predominant and we hold fast to the predominating 
one. 

But the phenomenon of the castle and valley to be 
found, as I said, in all the Spanish regions, is very 
curious and something peculiar to Spain. This is not 
odd because the history of our country is continuous 
war and so the crystallization of the castrense and 
“colonial” appears with fixed, permanent and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. Naturally not all castrense 
forms are reactionary even though they originated 
in castles. Liberty has also had its castles. Nor are 
all “colonial” forms democratic. But the examples 
given by Mr. Madariaga are somewhat arbitrary 
and gratuitous. To explain in detail would carry us 
too far, however, and it will be better to postpone 
discussion until some later time, counting on the 
hospitality of IBERICA. 


R. S. 











SILENCE AND LITERATURE 
(Continued from Page 6) 


western intellectual thought to the generation of 
Spaniards before the Civil War. However, as of 
today, nothing more than an anthology of selected 
writings from the Revista has appeared. He also said 
that he was living without money—“an art invented 
by us Spaniards.” This, however, is not to be taken 
too literally, since a series of lectures which he gave 
in a Madrid cinema is said to have netted him some 
300,000 pesetas, or not much less than $10,000. 

Spain has not escaped from the general literary 
crisis of the western world. But the stagnation which 
set in after the end of the war is all the more evident 
after the burst of promise which preceded it. It is, in 
any case, interesting that this promise was entirely 
confined to prose—the novel and the short story. 
Spanish drama has produced no outstanding figure 
since Benavente, and poetry has yet to recover from 
the loss by death and exile of the galaxy of poets 
which shone so brightly before the Civil War—the 
greatest poets Spain has produced since the Golden 
Age. Of the twenty front-rank poets who contributed 
to an anthology published in 1932, one died before 
the Civil War, two during it, one died in prison 
after the war, twelve are living in exile, and only 
four are at present living in Spain. Whatever the 
reason, no equivalent of Cela or Carmen Laforet has 
appeared among Spanish poets since the end of the 
War. 

One reason frequently offered in Spain for this 
literary stagnation is the material conditions under 
which writers must work. The latest edition of La 
Familia de Pascual Duarte includes an introduction 
by Cela giving a detailed account of the money 
which the book brought him. The total comes to less 
than $200. It has never been easy in Spain to make 
a living with the pen—Spaniards like to quote the 
complaint of Juan Valera that the money he earned 
from his best-selling novel, Pepita Jiménez, was not 
enough to buy his wife a new dress—but, previously, 
writers either had private incomes or else lived from 
day to day relying on friends to lend a helping hand. 
Today, however, very few people can spare any 
money for their friends, and to lead a Bohemian 
existence is to court death by starvation. 

But just as crippling to creative production is the 
growing feeling of isolation among Spanish writers. 
In the old days, a stay in Paris was an accepted part 
of a literary education, but today it is almost im- 
possible for young writers to go abroad. It is exceed- 
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ingly difficult to obtain a passport and once that 
obstacle has been overcome there still remains the 
problem of foreign currency. All this produces a 
prison-like atmosphere which, in turn, emphasizes the 
defect from which literary Spain has suffered since 
the Golden Age: the lack of universality. Today, in 
spite of translations and publication abroad, young 
Spanish writers have failed to make any impression 
upon the western literary public comparable to that 


_ made by the post-war Italians, let alone the French. 


They are too intensely Spanish, and this is both their 
strength and their weakness. 


The literary traffic is, in fact, very much one way. 
Spain is flooded with foreign books, and most pub- 
lishing houses support themselves from profits on 
translations of English and American titles. This 
further depresses the position of Spanish writers. 
“Between dead Spaniards and living Americans, we 
haven’t got a chance!” a young dramatist in Bar- 
celona complained to me. The United States is now 
the Number One foreign cultural influence; France 
has definitely yielded pride of place. American in- 
fluence is felt on all literary levels: the children read 
comics and westerns, the intellectuals buy up the 
Faulkners and Hemingways. American technical 
books have largely displaced the German, and How 
to Win Friends and Influence People has penetrated 
into the most unlikely places—it was the only non-re- 
ligious book on sale in a little bookshop facing the 
Cathedral of Toledo. Babbitt is sold in a flaming 
jacket picturing a bull-necked young businessman 
with a Byronic collar, surrounded by half a dozen 
cuties trying to kiss him. But the biggest success of 
all is Gone With the Wind. Both the book and the 
film had been banned until recently on moral 
grounds, and because they portrayed a civil war— 
what is more, a civil war in which the right side was 
defeated, as far as the Franco government is con- 
cerned. 


Books from Latin America are also very popular, 
and this applies both to the best—like the poetry of 
the Nicaraguan Rubén Dario—and to the worst— 
like the novels of the Argentinian Hugo Wast, with 
their anti-democratic and anti-semitic tirades. Rus- 
sian classics are freely sold and are very popular, 
especially Dostoievski, and even occasional Soviet 
writers like Pantaleymon Romanov. 


Spanish censorship operates in rather curious ways, 
as a walk among the open-air bookshops of the 
Ramblas in Barcelona will indicate. Mein Kampf 
is to be had there and Desmond Young’s biography 
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of Rommel, The Desert Fox, is rivaled in sales ap- 
peal only by the Memoirs of Skorzeny, the Nazi hero 
now residing in Spain and collaborating with Franco. 
But side by side with these are the dramas of Kaj 
Munk, the Danish priest whom the Nazis shot, and 
Heredity and Politics by J. B. S. Haldane, still a 
member in good standing of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. Marx of course is taboo, but Freud 
can be had both in de luxe bindings and in cheap 
editions. Books in Catalan are not entirely banned, 
but the censorship operates on a selective basis; in 
general, no permission is granted to publish scientific 
literature or translations into Catalan from foreign 
languages. The idea, as a Barcelona publisher ex- 
plained to me, is to cut off the development of the 
Catalan language at its roots. 


There are inconsistencies, too, in the treatment of 
Spanish writers who, for one reason or another, have 
fallen afoul of the regime. Many who are not pub- 
lished in Spain are introduced into the country in 


Latin American editions. Here, the censorship ex- — 


hibits some surprising latitude. I picked up, in Madrid, 
a collection of essays by Unamuno, published in 
Argentina, with some clear and open sneers at 
Falangists, racial purity and the Fascist salute. Even 
more surprising is the current enthusiasm for Garcia 
Lorca. Although the poet was killed by the Civil 
Guards at the outset of Franco’s rising, there is now 
an official campaign to rehabilitate him. His murder 
has been condemned by a government spokesman, 
José Maria Peman, no less, as “a crime against the 
nation,” committed by “bandit elements.” His com- 
plete works, published in Buenos Aires, are sold in 
Spain, and lately some hitherto unpublished pieces— 
letters to his friends and a poem on the Crucifixion— 
have been published in Spain itself. 


The censorship is not only lax, but occasionally 
also incompetent. A group of young communist 
writers publish their works freely on one of the 
Spanish islands, because their modern verse is quite 
incomprehensible to the censors, while a young 
Catholic poet from the same island had his sincerely 
religious poems banned on charges of suspected heresy. 


Nevertheless, the censorship is stifling, and its very 
vagaries are a danger to creative literature. Another 
and even more serious danger is the intrigue, de- 
nunciation and personal rivalry, inevitable under a 
dictatorship. The writers favored by the regime do 
their best to keep their rivals from enjoying the sweet 
fruits of official protection. The first literary mouth- 
piece of the regime was Ernesto Giménez Caballero, 
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who gained his reputation as a poet in the late 1920s, 
and was one of the founders of the Falange. During 
the Civil War he wrote a biography of Franco of 
which the following passage indicates the tone: 
“Franco’s smile has in it something of the mantle of 
the Virgin thrown over the sinners. It is both paternal 
and maternal. True, Franco has moments of infinite 
gravity and bitter sadness, but that is our fault.” 
Such “literature” was too much for Spaniards to 
swallow, and the star of Giménez Caballero soon 
fell. The rising star was, and still is, José Maria 
Peman, who won renown before the War with a 
drama about St. Francis Xavier called El Divino 
Impaciente (The Impatient Saint). Now, in his 
capacity as official laureate, he has tried his hand at 
every literary genre, and his name has become a 
symbol of the officially sanctioned. (“This Spain of 
Peman,” is a pet expression of Ortega y Gasset.) His 
pretentious vulgarities are even worse than the arti- 
ficialities of other favorites of the regime, such as 
José Maria Carretero, who signs himself “The Au- 
dacious Cavalier,’ and whom the late Benavente 
called “The Cavalier Carretero.”” Furthermore, Pe- 
man acts as the literary Pope of Spain, rewarding his 
friends and punishing his enemies, with complete 
faith in his own infallibility. This has not increased his 
popularity. There was rejoicing in Madrid’s literary 
cafes when Peman’s latest play was a resounding 
flop; just as there was rejoicing a few years ago when 
the National Prize for Poetry was awarded to Joaquin 
Montaner for his poem “Mississippi,” celebrating the 
discovery of the river by de Soto, which won over 
Peman’s candidate, Gerardo Diego. 


Peman cannot have it all his own way, however, 
since Spanish writers still refuse to be regimented. 
This is the most cheering literary news from Spain 
today: that the old Spanish traditions of humanism 
and individualism have survived in spite of every- 
thing. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, at 85 the dean of 
Spanish historians, published in, Madrid an intro- 
duction to his History of Spain (1947), in which he 
makes pointed reference to massacres by extremists 
on both sides, thunders against the collective extrem- 
ism of our time and asserts that “nevertheless . . . 
the individual will again win back his rights, which 
allow him to disagree, to rectify and invent afresh, 
for it is to the individual that we owe all the greatest 
deeds of history.” And Carmen Laforet, then still 
under 30, told me that the only government she finds 
acceptable is one which does not prevent the free 
development ot the individual. 
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Editorials: 





VAIN GESTURES 


ERE has been some talk lately about General 
Franco’s proposal to initiate “a reconciliation” 
with the Spanish working class. What is the Caudillo 
up to now? If we explore the ungrateful terrain of 
rumor, two possible motivations appear. 

The first of these concerns General Franco’s hope 
to arrive at an understanding with Premier Mendes- 
France. We already know about the problems aris- 
ing for Spain as a result of the boomerang of her 
pro-nationalist policies in Morocco, but there are 
even more calculations up the dictator’s sleeve. Im- 
proved relations with France would pave the way 
for the consideration of other matters which Madrid 
has not even dared hint at yet, and which would 
only be advanced in the form of “friendly sugges- 
tions.” And that brings us to the second motivation. 

The Spanish refugees living in France are a con- 
stant irritation to the Franco government, because 
of their tenacious Republicanism. Franco would like 
to force them to return to Spain; in fact, the first 
steps have already been taken in that direction. But 
before formulating his future petition to the French 
government, General Franco wishes to prepare his 
house for the eyes of the world, to try to make it 
appear habitable to those who are absent from their 
home because it is at present uninhabitable. That is 
why he is wooing the working class. In his speech of 
July 18, the anniversary of his victory over the 
people of Spain, he stated: “We cannot blame for 
their attitude those who, mistakenly or under duress, 
found themselves in other ranks than ours.” The 
Spanish press echoed these sentiments and amplified 
them. Ya, for instance, stated: “Our conception of 
unity does not allow us to admit the existence of 
two superimposed Spains, one of which has suc- 
ceeded in dominating the other; we must seek the 
fusion of all Spaniards from both sides.’ José Solis, 
Chief of the National Sindicates, in a speech delivered 
to the workers of Spain on July 20, proclaimed: “The 
right of men of every political shade, excepting the 
communists, is to arrive even in the Cortes,” and, 
“The trade unions are a responsible force to which 
may be confided the most important missions.” 


These are the symptoms which lead people of 
good-will and those who are politically ingenuous 
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to the conclusion that Franco sincerely wishes a re- 
conciliation with the working class, to suit the con- 
venience of the regime, they say, and in order to 
present to the world a Spain disposed to open the 
gates to those who will not enter. For the naive forget 
that the Spaniards in the emigration cannot enter 
Spain because they will not, because they are in- 
compatible with a regime which rules through ty- 
ranny and oppression. 

These exploratory gestures toward improved re- 
lations between the government and the workers are 
wasted efforts. They are empty gestures; the signifi- 
cant gestures are in the background, in the continuing 
arrests and oppressions of workers for the sole crime 
of belonging to clandestine labor unions; and for 
this same offense they rot in prison, without benefit 
of trial, for years on end. 

As long as the most elemental of human rights are 
not respected, as long as political and sindical free- 
doms are non-existent and the press is shackled, all 
attempts to achieve a semblance of normality in the 
life of the nation will be in vain. The return to 
normality in Spain can only be achieved via the 
path of freedom: individual freedom, political free- 
dom, in short, human freedom. 





OFFICIAL ANTI-SEMITISM 
Hilton Hotel Celebration Cancelled 


Another facet of the ugly phenomenon of re- 
ligious persecution in present day Spain was shame- 
lessly displayed on the occasion of the Jewish New 
Year, September 28th and 29th. 

The small Jewish community in Madrid (about 
500, although it is difficult to assess its size be- 
cause of the semi-clandestine way in which its re- 
ligious services must be conducted if they are to 
take place at all) has government permission to con- 
duct services in a sort of improvised synagogue, con- 
sisting of two rooms in the basement of a private 
house at Calle Cardinal Cisneros 62. These premises 
are adequate for weekly services, although hardly 
ideal. A larger turnout was expected for the New 
Year celebrations, however, in view of the many 
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visiting Jewish foreigners, and the Salon Goya of the 
Castellana-Hilton Hotel was engaged. But on the 
evening of September 27, police arrived at the Hotel 
with orders canceling the celebration. 

_ Subsequently United States Ambassador James C. 
Dunn called upon the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sr. Martin Artajo, to request an explanation for this 
measure, only to be told that “Sr. Artajo is out of 
town.” 

This official treatment is in marked contrast to 
the observation of the Jewish New Year in Madrid 
last year, which was celebrated in an even larger 
salon of the Castellana-Hilton than the Salon Goya, 
and which was attended by representatives of the 
government. But it must not be forgotten that the 
Pact with the U. S. had only just been signed (Sep- 
tember 26, 1953) and the Concordat with the 
Vatican was still unborn. 

In Barcelona this year the celebration was per- 
mitted, but there the situation was quite different. 
The Jewish community, estimated at about 2,000, 
has government permission to hold services in a new 
building at Calle Porvenir 44. The official opening 
of this building was celebrated upon the occasion of 
the New Year. But as the building bears no outward 
characteristics of a synagogue whatsoever, its exterior 
resembling that of most of the other buildings in its 
neighborhood, there was little likelihood that the 
celebrations would have attracted much attention. 
It certainly would not have been as apparent as a 
function in a public room of a Madrid hotel. 


Press Anti-Semitism 


Increased official anti-semitism has been evidenced 
lately by the Spanish press, particularly in the viru- 
lent articles sent home by one Felipe Fernandez Am- 
nesto, press attaché of the Spanish Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Falange newspapers went so far as to print a 
vicious attack on The New York Times, labeling it 
a “Semitic” publication. 

Sr. Amnesto’s name will be recalled in connection 
with a report printed in The New York Times in 
August, naming him as author of articles that had 
been appearing in Spain about Senator McCarthy. 
Apparently Sr. Amnesto had been informing his 
compatriots that all Americans who are opposed to 
Senator McCarthy are communists! If Sr. Amnesto 
is right, then future events may well reveal that, 
according to his definition, a majority of the United 
States Senate are communists, and anti-communist 
Spain may begin to have some tremors as to the 
political complexion of her new ally... . 
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Better newspapermen than Sr. Amnesto have been 
expelled from Spain for writing the truth. Jean 
Creach, of the Paris Le Monde, and Sam Pope 
Brewer, of The New York Times, who is now re- 
porting from Brazil, are two outstanding examples. 
ibérica would like to suggest that the U. S. Govern- 
ment would do well to request the recall of one 
foreign correspondent who does not tell the truth 
and whose dispatches are sent out under the pro- 
tective cloak of diplomatic immunity. Sr. Amnesto’s 
presence in Washington is an affront to the United 
States, and it is detrimental to Spanish-American 
relations. 
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NEWS 











MORE ARRESTS 


The U.G.T. in exile (Union General de Trabaja- 
dores) reports more arrests in Spain of workers ac- 
cused of belonging to clandestine labor organizations. 
Six of those recently arrested are members of the Com- 
munications Syndicate (postal employees), and one is 
a member of the Trabajadores de Alimentacion (work- 
ers in foodstuffs). 

Many of the workers arrested previously for similar 
“reasons continue in prisons without benefit of trial. 
For instance, a group of workers arrested in Barcelona 
a year and a half ago are still in prison and no date 
has been set for their trial. 





FRANCO VISITS U.S. 6th FLEET 


General Franco has accepted an invitation to visit 
one of the aircraft carriers of the U.S. 6th Fleet, sta- 
tioned in the Mediterranean, in early October. 

A squadron of the 6th Fleet, including one aircraft 
carrier, the “Coral Sea,” was scheduled to visit Valencia 
from October 2nd to 7th, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Thomas F. Combs, Commander of the 6th 
Fleet. 





GENERAL MUNOZ GRANDE IN U.S. 
On October 4, General Mufioz Grande, Spanish 


Minister of War, and former commander of the Blue 
Division, Spain’s contribution to Hitler’s forces during 
the war, stepped foot on American soil. 

The General’s response to inquiries of members of 
the press who greeted him were far from eloquent. But 
it is natural that he, who was so vociferous in his 
opposition to the Spanish-American pact last year that 
his name was considered by Spanish officers as a sym- 
bol of anti-Americanism should be overly careful about 
what he says now that times and expediencies have 
changed. 

When asked to comment on reports that Franco is 
considering Prince Juan Carlos de Bourbon as his suc- 
cessor, his careful reply was as follows: 

“There is a law which says that Spain is a kingdom. 
Everything in Spain is based on a desire for social 
justice.” 

.On October 5 General Munoz Grande was decor- 
ated by General Ridgway with the Order of the Legion 
of Merit. 
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BASE CONSTRUCTION 


Subcontracts for the construction of bases at Torrejon 
and Zaragoza were awarded during September by 
Brown, Raymond and Walsh, the American construc- 
tion company appointed by the Pentagon to supervise 
the Spanish airbase construction program. 

Companies submitting lowest bids were awarded 
contracts, as follows: 

Torrejon: Contract awarded to Fomento de Obras 
y Construcciones, which bid 139 million pesetas. The 
biggest problem confronting the construction of this 
base is that of its water supply. To date drills down 
to 80 meters have failed to draw water. 9,000 American 
officers and men will be attached to this base alone. 

Zaragoza: Contract awarded to Agroman Trust, 
which bid just under 78 million pesetas. 

Construction bids for the two bases to be located 
near Seville are not expected to be invited until “late” 
this year. 





INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETING 


During September the Interparliamentary Union 
convened in Vienna. Representatives of 39 countries 
attended the meeting, including representatives of the 
last Parliament of the Spanish Republic which con- 
tinues to be a member of the Union. 

Representatives of the Republican Cortes, the only 
legally elected Spanish Cortes, were the objects of a 
great demonstration of good will by the Viennese 
people. A monumental wreath of flowers was laid 
before the Spanish Republican flag, bearing the follow- 
ing dedication: “(Homage to the victims of Franco-ist 
terror.” 

We recall that in 1952 the Interparliamentary Union 
met in Washington, but the delegation representing 
the Republican Cortes did not attend the meeting be- 
cause its chairman received a telegram from Viscount 
Stansgate, President of the Union, prior to the open- 
ing, informing him that the Spanish delegation “was 
not invited by the United States.” 

Franco’s agents triumphed in Washington, but not 
in Vienna. 





CONSOLATION PRIZE 


On September 28, the Institute of North American 
Studies of Barcelona, a newly formed organization 
which is very rapidly expanding its cultural activities, 
announced the establishment of an award for the best 
book on North American cultural themes. The prize, to 
be called the James C. Dunn prize, will be awarded 
on December 10, and will consist of 5,000 pesetas 
(about $120). 
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